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HE French Revolution of 1789 sound- 
eee the death knell of all those national 

arts which had so flourished under 
the patronage of the luxurious monarchs 
of the old régime. Society was shaken to 
its foundations; the former order of things 
was completely overturned. All nobles, all 
patrons of the arts, all men of refinement 
and wealth fled from the country, leaving 
their rare and precious collections to be 
devasted by mob violence. Fear daily filled 
the land with dread as to what the morrow 
might bring forth. Such was no time for 
considering the graces of life; and it is not 
an exaggeration to say that for five years 
every art in France whatsoever came to an 
abrupt standstill. 

When, under the Directory, comparative 
stability was again established, and men 
began to breathe more freely and to gather 
up the broken threads of habit and of 
daily life, a new-born society had arisen 
from the ashes of the old order, —a society 
not only supremely conscious of its own 
unhandseled condition, but whose newness 
was its chief glory. None of the old laws, 
the old manners, the old arts for these fire- 
new republicans. Kings and courts and 
the ways of kings and courts they had 
abolished and trampled under feet, and 
would have none of them any more forever. 
The nation had been born again and re- 
baptized in blood. They would start afresh 
and from the beginning. They would make 
it in fact, as they had made it in name, the 
year r in France. 


But laws and manners and arts of one 
sort or another, ina word, conventions, are 
necessary to any modern society, no matter 
how new-fashioned; and asconventions are 
not to be invented over night, the neoteric 
and mushroom republic found itself in a 
quandary for want of them. It became 
evident that, for present needs at any rate, 
ready-made conventions must be borrowed; 
and France cast about her for a temporary 
pattern for such institutions and customs 
as could be adapted to her newly arisen 
exigencies. But where was such a pattern 
to be found? Surely not in the old régime. 
That were to descend again into the pit. 
Not in the contemporary nations of Europe, 
—they all reeked of monarchism, and the 
new Republic had even abolished the kings 
and queens on its playing cards. Where, 
then, but in the empires of antiquity ?— 
in Greece and Rome. Here, truly, was a 
happy issue out of the difficulty, and indeed 
what model could be more appropriate ? 
Greece and Rome were republics, new 
France was a republic; Greece and Rome 
had been great, the fame of them had en- 
dured; France was to be great anda light to 
the nations. Popular fancy caught at the 
solution ; it was received with acclaim ; 
and classicism, classicism, always classi- 
cism, became the watchword of the new 
society. 

One can imagine with what fervor such 
a nation as the French, prone by nature to 
enthusiasms and to pushing abstract and 
heroic notions to extremes, would embrace 
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so appealing and theatrical a conceit, in a 
time when minds had been unsettled by 
the riot and unrestraint of the Revolution, 
and were still dizzy with the vertigo of 
their new situation. Paris was to become 
a new Athens, and the Republic a new 
Roman Empire! Nor was the necessary 
knowledge wanting. Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum had been newly discovered, and 
Europe was daily learning more about the 
private life of the ancients. Literature had 
for long aped classic modes ; the theatre 
had made the scenes and the costumes of 
antiquity familiar ; in a word, the people 
were aware how they would be called upon 
to play the new réle to which they had 
assigned themselves. 

We, of colder blood, and in these more 
temperate days, must strain our credulity 
to believe in the excesses, the absurdities, 
to which this passion for copying the 
antique led in France. It pervaded every 
sphere of life. The new constitution was 
based on the Roman code. The titles of 
the officers of state were Roman titles. 
The Deputies robed themselves in togas 
and sat on curule chairs. The fétes were 
modelled after antique festivals — young 
girls,dressed like statues, presented nymphs 
and goddesses, and sang paans grouped 
about statues set in shrines ; triumphal 
cars were drawn through the streets, 
dragged by horses four abreast and driven 
by charioteers. It was projected to tear 
down the churches, which had been con- 
fiscated by the new state, and in their 
stead to erect temples to the gods and god- 
desses appropriate to the new Republic 
—to Justice, Glory, Fame, and the like. 
Nay, in the sacred aisles of the Notre 
Dame a painted woman was actually in- 
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and hailed as the Goddess of 

Marriages were celebrated under 
the auspices of the God of Law, and con- 
summated in the Temple of Hymen. The 
bodies of the dead were burned and their 
ashes conserved in Etruscan urns. 

The fashions of the time copied antiquity 
still more closely. The styles of hair 
dressing, which in the preceding era had 
produced coiffures so elaborate and so 
enormous that ladies had been forced to 
kneel in their carriages, and that the roofs 
of the boxes at the opera had had to be cut 
away, were superseded by styles named, 
“ala Brutus,” ‘‘ ala Ceres,’ “a la Minerva,” 
“4 la Olympus.” The hair was dressed 
close to the head and knotted and be-filleted. 
Jewelry, consisting principally of antique 
cameos, was copied from the ornaments 
unearthed at Pompeii. The charming and 
stately costumes of the Court of Louis XVI. 
were abandoned. No more ribbons and 
laces, no more rustling brocades and high- 
heeled shoes! The gowns of the women, 
copied from antique statues, were of the 
most diaphanous and clinging materials 
possible, that they might rather reveal and 
cling to than hide the lines of natural 
shape. Even in the open air arms and 
shoulders were bared, and a noted physician 
of the time, Doctor Desessarto, asserted 
that he had known more young girls to die 
of the exposure entailed by the new fashion 
than of all other diseases in forty years 
preceding. A fashionable beauty of the 
day, the much admired Madame Tullien, 
appeared at a ball with sandals on her bare 
feet, her toes ornamented with golden 
rings; and it is reported that at another 
function she wagered that the entire cos- 
tume she wore, including jewelry and 
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ornaments, would not weigh two pounds, 
and won her bet. A rival beauty, Madame 
Hemmelin, pushed her passion for antiquity 
so far as to appear in the promenade in the 
Champs Elysées clad, 4 la Aspasia, only in 
a single tunic of transparent gauze ; but it 
must be added that this was a little ex- 
tremely antique even for the taste of the 
day, and that her escapade created no 
slight scandal. 

Even men were not exempt from the 
thrall of the new fad. A member of the 
Commune, Sergent by name, introduced a 
resolution proposing that a new national 
costume be adapted, which should simulate, 
as nearly as was consistent with modern 
necessities, the antique toga, and _ pro- 
posed that the wearing of it should be 
made obligatory. The costume was de- 
signed by the painter David, but the pro- 
ject was never carried out. 

Such, then, are some indications of the 
passion for the imitation of antiquity in 
every form that possessed the nation when 
Napoleon rose to be its master. Had he 
been a man of truer artistic sensibility it 
might not yet have been too late for him to 
revive the more gracious and indigenous 
arts of the old régime, for his influence 
was paramount; but the current fashion 
suited his genius only too exactly. In 
spite of his real greatness there never lived 
a more theatrical sovereign, a greater 
poser than Napoleon I.; indeed, it may be 
said that he owed no small share of his in- 
fluence to the dramatic instinct which 
enabled him to keep himself a picturesque 
and striking figure constantly in the world’s 
eye; in the ‘‘centre of the stage,” as the 
actor's jargon has it. He never ‘‘ missed an 
effect.” Moreover, it was in his mind to 
himself play the part of another Cesar 
or Alexander. Read his letters and his 
memoirs. They are filled with allusions to 
the heroes of antiquity, with comparisons 
of his own achievements, his own prowess, 
his own undertakings to theirs. He was 
drawn and painted and sculptured over and 
over again as Cesar, as Alexander, as Au- 
gustus, the golden laurels on his brow, 
draped in the toga of state, or in the armor 
of a Roman general. 

Under such circumstances, therefore, it 
was not surprising that when a new im- 
perial art was demanded which should fit- 
tingly ennoble and glorify the new Empire, 
that artists and architects and designers 
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should attempt, as the lawmakers and mil- 
liners had done, to revive the forms of an- 
tiquity. It were better to write ‘‘copy” 
than ‘‘revive”; for in truth to copy was 
nearer their aim. They were too much in 
earnest to be content, as were the artists of 
the old régime, with borrowing the antique 
lines only to playfully transpose them by 
their own genius with a French grace and 
elegance, and to thus amalgamate them 
with the national style. The designers of 
the Empire were anything but playful in 
spirit. TZhezr antiquity was to be actual 
antiquity drawn purely from the fountain 
head and admitting of no admixture. 

But, though the laws and even the fash- 
ions borrowed from a bygone civilization 
may, with some pulling and tugging, be 
made passably enough to fit a modern one, 
the case is different with art. The grains 
of corn found in the wrappings of an 
Egyptian mummy may grow again when 
planted in a modern soil, but the flower 
seeds will never spring up and blossom. 
Art seems too volatile an essence to bear 
the lapse of centuries. And so this attempt 
to reproduce the art of ancient Greece 
and Rome in the time of the Empire of 
France proved nothing but a patching 
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together of dead bones; the result was not 
a living thing but a skeleton; and though 
the art of the Empire may be said to have 
had a style of its own, it was a style un- 
fertile and unpregnant. 

In painting, the admired David, the artis- 
tic Napoleon of his time was, after all, and 
at his best, merely an illustrator of history. 
His personages did not live, they posed ; 
they were not dressed, they were draped ; 
they were not men and women, they were 
models. ‘‘ His drawing,” says M. Viardot, 
the celebrated French critic, ‘‘ was correct 
enough and the subjeets he chose were 
dignified, but his composition was aca- 
demic and formal to the last degree, his 
figures were rather marble statues than 
living beings, and his pictures as a whole 
remind one of bas-reliefs. There was no 


inspiration nor warmth, nor tenderness 
nor poetry in him.” 
As for the new architecture, it was 


mere archeology —and bad archeology at 
that, for exigencies of climate and ‘‘ mod- 
ern improvements” prevented the Greek 
from being pure Greek, and the Roman 
from being pure Roman, and gave rise 
to the most absurd anomalies. The pedi- 
ment and the chimney clashed; the 
pitched roof and the horizontal entabla- 
ture swore at one another, and the 
dormer-window winked ashamed in the 
midst of the majestic colonnade, 

In the decoration of interiors and the 
design of furniture and adornments, the 
same inconsistency, the same poverty of 
invention were equally apparent. Pompeii 
and Herculaneum were the sources for all 
Walls were painted with floating 
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nymphs, fauns and goddesses against flat 
backgrounds of black, terra-cotta and brick- 
red to imitate antique frescoes, and the 
effect, vivid enough under the intense 
light of a southern sun, showed mournful 
and sombre in the window-lighted rooms 
of the north. As the pieces of furniture 
necessary to modern comfort had greatly 
increased since the days of the ancients, 
the designers, fearful of the risk of depart- 
ing from precedents, found themselves in 
a quandary. Not daring to create, they 
concealed the new censtructive lines by an 
overlay of incongruous accessories. The 
armchair was made to resemble the ancient 
curule seat as far as possible, but when 
arms were to be added, the best that they 
could do with them was to turn them into 
swans’ necks, and support them by cupids. 
The legs of the most harmless tables 
became bristling griffins. Flaming torches 
bore the cradle of the sleeping babe, a 
chair rested upon horns of plenty, the bed 
became a barge, its peaceful curtains up- 
held by sheaves of lances. Ina word, the 
designers were embarrassed by the self- 
imposed necessity for torturing the most 
obvious and simplest forms into symbolic 
paraphernalia of antiquity. Take the clock 
for an example. The dial, ordinarily its 
most salient and characteristic feature, 
became a mere accessory. It was blushed 
for as a modern thing and hidden with 
great ingenuity. It stared out of the 
wheel of an antique chariot in which a 
warrior rode. It was set into the rock 
upon which Telemachus reclined. It be- 
came the globe which Aspasia carried on 
her knee. 
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The rapidity with which the new art 
spread over France was significant of the 
enthusiasm with which it was received. 
Asa general rule the inception of a style 
is first apparent in architecture, and furni- 
ture and interior decorations are thereafter 
copied from the architectural lines. In the 
present instance the case was precisely 
reversed. The fashion for the classic had 
sprung up so suddenly, and the demand 
was so immediate, that the architects, 
whose work is of slower growth, were far 
outstripped by the furnishers and decora- 
tors who can produce specimens in a day. 
The diffusion of furniture and its accesso- 
ries was facilitated, too, by the fact that the 
time was one particularly ingenious in 
imitation. By the substitution of plaster 
for marble, stamped paper for frescos, 
papier-maché for carving, glass for precious 
stones and zinc for bronze, and by the use 
of moulds and dies, original designs by 
celebrated artists were rapidly duplicated, 
and made so cheap that the poorest house- 
hold might be in fashion, and possess a 
piece in the new mode. 

After the Egyptian campaigns some 
slight modifications took place in the style, 
for it became requisite to add to 
the former classical elements of 
design others which should typify 
the extent of the new Empire and 
the greatness of the new Emperor; 
and accordingly the garlands and 
fasces, the cupids and bas-reliefs 
of Greece and Rome were com- 
bined with Egyptian sphinxes, 
obelisques and lotus blossoms; 
while the eagles of Casar and 
the Athenian bees were supple- 
mented as imperial emblems by 
the initial ‘‘ N ” of Napoleon. 

The art of the First Empire 
was, then, on the whole, in spite 
of much inevitable beauty and 
stateliness, merely a sham—a 
copy, conspicuously inexact, of a 
bygone style—a glory calling 
faintly unto glory. When we hear 
of an article of Empire furniture 
or decoration declared to be in 
pure or impure style it seems as 
laughable a confusion of terms 
as if one should speak of a pure 
mongrel. The Empire never ac- 
complished its aim of setting be- 
fore us the antique at the height 
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of its graceful and perfect simplicity; it 
only succeeded in putting the implements 
of the present into the hands of the past. 
The whole contour of furniture and its dec- 
oration was as conspicuously inexact, as 
was the fashionable Madame Hammelin 
in her short-waisted gauze gown, in repre- 
senting the grace and air of the Greek 
Aspasia. Vague ideas without precise 
information moved the entire period. 
Tables and chairs thought their whole duty 
was done if they presented an antique 
simulation,— if the fasces of the lictor were 
bound at every angle, and if their own 
innate modernness was concealed behind a 
bas-relief that had belonged to an antique 
vase, or the frieze from an antique temple. 
Indeed the strenuous attempt of the 
whole nation to be — or at least to pretend 
at being —classic reminds one of the new- 
made nobleman, who undertook to revive 
the past ages on his estate: — 


“« What all the old dukes had been without knowing it, 

‘“This duke would fain know he was, without being it. 

‘«? Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his showing it, 

‘* Not the pride for pride’s self, but the pride of our 
seeing it.’’ 


And yet, in spite of all that must be said 
in censure of the style of the Empire, 
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it does not deserve unqualified condemna- 
tion. In the workmanship, in solidity, in 
inlay, marquetry and metal-mounting a 
point of exquisite and exact finish was 
reached which has never been surpassed. 
Moreover, in spite of monotony, lack of 
imagination and subtleness, in spite of 
hardness and dryness, the thing had, after 
all, a splendor and an imperial guise of its 
own: in spite of its ephemeralness it had 
not only style, but became a s¢fy/e in 
itself. : 

No account of the architectural and dec- 
orative art of the Empire would be com- 
plete without a mention of two men, who, 
like Napoleon in politics and David in 
painting, were the dictators and inspirers 
of it. Their names, indissolubly linked in 
history, are Charles Percier and Pierre- 
Francois-Léonard Fontaine. 

Percier was born in Paris in 1764; Fon- 
taine was born at Pontoise in 1762. At an 
early age they both entered the atelier of 
the then celebrated Peyre, architect to the 
king, and it was in this atelier that there 
sprung up between them the friendship and 
association which was to endure through- 
out their lives,—an association founded on 
affection, and in which their very differ- 
ent talents admirably supplemented one 
another. Percier, delicate in health, retir- 
ing, shy, imaginative, a poet anda dreamer, 
preferred the sedentary side of the work, 
the delicate designing, the details of the 
conception., Fontaine, on the contrary, 
was robust, energetic, sanguine, ardent and 
ambitious. Dowered with a practical spirit 
he delighted in carrying out the designs 
é6f his confrére, with whom he was in com- 
plete sympathy; and in correcting and im- 
proving them, not on paper, but as they 
grew up in wood or stone under the con- 
structor’s hand. 

From the atelier of Peyre both entered 
the Academy of France at about the same 
time, andin 1785 Fontaine won the second 
grand prix, and set out for Rome, whence 
Percier, having won the first grand prix, 
joined him a year later. It may be imag- 
ined with what ardor these two young men 
who, it may be, foresaw the drift toward 
the classic style which had already be- 
gun to be apparent in France, studied the 
monuments of antiquity which were the 
glory of Rome. There is a story told of 
them, that in their zeal to come at any 
fragment of old Roman work they fre- 
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quently disguised themselves as monks; 
and, candle in hand and barefoot, took 
part in ceremonial processions that they 
might gain entrance to a certain monastery 
built over an old ruin, and to which no 
laymen were admitted; and Percier once 
said to a friend who was admiring an 
ancient Etruscan vase in his studio: ‘I 
myself celebrated a mass to obtain that.” 

Their period of Roman residence over, 
they returned to Paris, a multitude of 
studies from the antique in their port- 
folios, and thoroughly imbued with the 
classic in their spirits. They could not 
have arrived at a more inopportune time. 
It was in the heat of the Revolution, when 
popular desire was rather to demolish 
buildings than to erect them ; and the two 
clientless architects lodged together in a 
poor attic in an obscure street, doing what 
little designing they could find to do, until 
Fontaine, ina moment of discouragement, 
emigrated to London to try if better for- 
tune awaited him there. But it happened 
that just at this time the tragic poet 
Arnault was about to produce his new 
classic drama, ‘‘ Lucréce,” at the ThéAtre 
Frangais; and he stipulated that the scenes, 
settings and costumes should be exact re- 
productions from the antique. The mana- 
ger of the theatre, hearing that Percier was 
newly come from Rome, and had made a 
special study of Roman details, engaged 
him to make some preliminary sketches 
for the five scenes of the tragedy, and so 
well pleased was he with the result that 
he immediately commissioned Percier to 
mount the piece. The tragedy itself fell 
flat, but the scenes had a prodigious suc- 
cess. ‘‘ The only applause of the evening,” 
writes a contemporary critic, ‘‘ was for the 
settings, which are believed to be by a 
young architect of much promise.” Per- 
cier was immediately offered the place as 
designer to the Opera, and he at once 
recalled Fontaine from England to join 
him in the work. Most of the dramas and 
ballets then being produced were on classi- 
cal subjects; and so aptly did the scenic 
designs of Percier and Fontaine hit the 
popular taste that commissions for the 
decoration of private interiors began to 
pour in upon them. 

Madame Bonaparte, then wife of the 
First Consul, was among their earliest 
patrons. While Napoleon was absent in 
command of the army in Italy, she had 
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obtained his permission to have her house 
in the rue la Victoire remodelled, provided 
the expense should not exceed 40,000 francs; 
but she was imprudent enough to write to 
Percier and Fontaine that they were to 
““spare no expense in making it as hand- 
some as possible,” and they obeyed her. 
‘“What was my surprise, my indignation 
and my ill-humor,” wrote Napoleon at St. 
Helena, ‘‘when I was presented with the 
bills for this furniture,— nothing extraor- 
dinary, it seemed to me, but which had 
cost 130,000 francs. It was no use to com- 
plain. The architects showed mea letter 
in which everthing was ordered to be made 
from special designs, and all to be of the 
Desta 

Such was their first introduction to the 
future Emperor,—an unpropitious one 
enough; but the ability of the men was 
such that they could not be ignored, and 
Napoleon on his accession to power ap- 
pointed them his government architects, 
which they remained without interruption 
till the fall of the Empire. 

During this period they accomplished 
their most important works. Napoleon 
had many palaces to refurbish and restore, 
and meant to leave behind him as many 
and as splendid monuments to his own 
grandeur as he could; and in these two 
architects he had discovered able lieuten- 
ants. In Percier he had found a designer 
whose fertility of invention was as great 
as his own; in Fontaine a constructor 
whose generalship was equal to the carry- 
ing out of every project. They restored 
and added to the palaces of the Louvre, the 
Tuilleries, Saint-Cloud, Compeigne, Ver- 
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sailles, Fontainebleau, and the Elysée. 
They designed and built the Arc du Tri- 
omphe du Carrousel. Nor was their activ- 
ity confined to France. They either built 
or altered royal residences at Antwerp, 
Maintz, Rome, Florence and Venice. For 
twenty years they were the consulting 
architects of Europe. 

Their great, and indeed almost unparal- 
leled, industry and fecundity, is, however, 
not to be judged from an enumeration of 
their more important works, for perhaps 
the great part of their activity was spent 
in designing details of interior decoration 
and furniture. It wasa part of their creed 
that ‘‘the slightest product of art” (as 
they wrote in the preface to one of their 
collections of designs) ‘‘is indissolubly a 
part and a factor in the most monumental 
work”; and they designed with their own 
hands the most unconsidered and obscure 
details of their decorations, — stuffs and 
wall-paper, table services, lamps, stoves, 
clocks, frames, and even footstools. 

After the exile of Napoleon, Percier, 
whose health was failing and who had 
acquired a modest fortune, retired; and 
in 1838 he died. Fontaine became govern- 
ment architect under the Restoration, and 
continued to direct and influence public 
works until his death in 1853. 

Practically the creators of the Empire 
style, certainly the greatest influence in 
its development, Percier and Fontaine, 
must share in the criticism of it; but their 
own designs were by far the best that the 
style produced, and they more nearly 
approached the classic in spirit than any 
of their pupils and imitators. 
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ECORATIVE iron work presents 

LD many features of interest to the stu- 
dent of ornamental design. Iron 
appears at first sight as a most uncompro- 
mising material in which to produce works 
of art; nor would the fact that its surface 
oxidizes rapidly under dampness give it any 
additional claim to the consideration of the 


worker in metal. And yet its sober tint, 
its easily varied surface, its durability, if it 
is cared for, and the fact that at one period 
it was the only metal upon which men 
could depend for the construction of defen- 
sive armor, have led to an enormous expend- 
iture of art work upon it. 

Wrought-iron is only another and purer 
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called ‘welding,’ into asolid mass. 

3efore the middle ages the art 
of the smith occupied a most im- 
portant position, though examples 
of such early work are rare. Dur- 
ing the middle ages the art of 
blacksmithing was more devel- 
oped in France than in any other 
country, and perhaps the most 
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are the very elaborate and beauti- 
ful hinges on the church doors. 
form of cast-iron. Cast-iron is too 
brittle to be worked under the ham- 
mer, but may be cast into moulds, 
becoming fluid at a temperature 


which is easily obtained in a blast 
furnace. Wrought-iron (which is 
merely cast-iron which has been 
subjected to a fusing process where- 
by the impurities are burned out) 
does not become fluid enough to 


heat, pieces of it can be united 
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by a skilful hammering process, 
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The art of stamping leaves, ‘stems 
and rosettes with steel or chilled- 
iron dies was practised in France 
earlier than the thirteenth century, 
and from thence spread over the 
continent. 

After the end of the thirteenth 
century examples of genuine 
wrought-iron work become scarce, 
for at that time the fashion of 
working the metal changed. Sheets 
of iron, in the cold state, were cut 
into various patterns by the use of 


chisels and files, the pieces being fastened 
together by rivets and small collars, or 
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grew out of the construction as perfectly 
as the leaves and flowers grow out of the 
branches of a plant, or the 
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ties, of metal; 
method of making grilles consisted 
of rivetting together a number of 
small pieces cut into quatrefoil 
forms. 

The smiths of the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries were deco- 
rative artists in the best sense of 
the term. They understood the 
capabilities of their material, hot 
or cold, and its adaptation to the 
various purposes required ; and with 
unrivalled skill and handicraftman- 
ship, made the structure itself orna- 
mental, so that even 


and a very common Italian 


when decorative 
adjuncts formed part of the design they 


branches grow out of a supporting 
stem. The best iron work of the 
fifteenth century was produced in 
Flanders, and the Flemings were 
celebrated throughout Europe for 
their moulded and hammered 
iron, even constructing such enor- 
mous pieces as the cathedral spires 
of Antwerp, Ghent and Bruges. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries iron and metal work 
naturally partook of the general 
occasioned by the Renaissance; 
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and in France especially there was a great 
revival of the craft. In the seventeenth, 
the art of the blacksmith was 
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particularly fecund in France, and 
an endless number of gates, bal- 
conies, balustrades, banisters, 
grates, etc., were produced, and 
French influence pervaded Ger- 
many, England and Italy. In 
point of technical perfection no 
era produced more skilful iron- 
work than that of Louis XV. when 
rococo design was at its height, 
and under his successor, Louis 
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XVI., the workmanship was only 
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slightly less skilful. 

In its design wrought-iron, as an 
architectural accessory, naturally 
followed the ornamental principles 
of the time in which it was pro- 
duced; and the balcony grilles here 
illustrated are governed by the 
general tendency of Louis XVI. 
design. They exhibit the same 
reaction toward simplicity which 
followed the exaggerated rococo 
of the preceding style, the same 
general reversion toward antique lines and 


the ornament, instead of being merely a 
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wayward jumble of curves, borrowed many 
of the Greek motives, and com- 
bining them with preceding pat- 
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them from the fate which so frequently 
befell brass and bronze. 


At the beginning of the present 
century a radical decline in theart 
of the iron-worker set in. The 
monumental and stately gates, 
the well adapted and graceful 
curves in the grille work, were 
succeeded by a style of monstrous 
stiffness, the only motive of which 
was an unvarying regularity and 
succession of upright or horizontal 
bars, whose only adornment con- 
sisted in spikes. ‘‘ Des. lances, 
des lances, rien gue des 
as Ruskin has phrased it, 
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terns, produced the calm richness 
of effect that is characteristic of 
thestyle. It will be seen that these 
wrought-iron designs are essen- 
tially grounded on straight lines 
and on the natural curves into 
which the ready-drawn bars could 
easily be bent. 

Many of the pieces of wrought- 
iron work of the Louis XVI. period 
escaped destruction during the 
time of the Terror in France from the 
commonness of the metal, which preserved 
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‘¢ Your iron railing isan uneducated mon- 
a sombre seneschal, incapable of any 


words except his ‘Keep out!’ and 
‘Away with you!’” 

In wrought-iron the 
main desideratum is, of course, 
strength, in combination with a 
comparatively light structure; 
and whatever variations of form 
may be attempted, all must com- 
bine to thisend. After the struct- 
ure has taken the forms wrought 
to give strength and then to im- 
part beauty,the adjuncts should 
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enhance both these. The main 
structure should always be of 
forged work, hammered _ into 
shape while hot, twisted and 
welded, when necessary, from the 
forge fire. Screwing and rivet- 
ting are rather the expedients 
used for decorative details or the 
mere subsidiary parts, the aim of 
a good smith being always to 
make his structure as much as 
possible of practically one piece. 
The ornamental portions in them- 


st 


selves may be of forged work, 
wrought into scrolls and tendrils, 
or of hammered work, ‘shell’ 
work, or repoussé, by which 
knobs, flowers, etc , are formed. 
The art of decorative smithing 
demands no little mastery over 
the material, hot or cold, forged, 
hammered or repoussé; for in 
working out a design in iron 
nothing can possibly be left to 
chance or the suggestion of a 
lucky accident. SieticnNe 
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